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Reminiscences. 51 

REMINISCENCES. 

By a Warwicker. 

The January, 1906 number of W. & M. Quarterly was very 
interesting to me as it talked about tilings on my own "dungle." 

The "Kearbys," as we always called them were many, in the 
upper part of Warwick on the York line, and lower "Jeames City." 
There was a Bennett Kearby, a tall, straight, fine looking old 
fellow, with white hair, blue eyes, and rosy face, a typical Eng- 
lishman, living on the road from Blow's Mill towards the Grove 
Wharf, on the right-hand side, and in front of the Martin's Hun- 
dred gate. He wore a tall, white fur hat, and a white neck-tie; 
and was called Colonel Kearby; there were colonels in that day 
too. One of my earliest recollections, was a blaze-face, sorrel 
mare, with four white feet, a natural pacer, named "Sally," said 
to have been won at a game of cards from Colonel Kearby by a 
neighbour of mine. 

Kerby, Kirby, Kirkby, are the names of many places and 
parishes in England, mostly the northern part. Kirk, the first 
part of the word, comes from a far off Greek word, and means 
God's House. The last syllable, by, is from the Danish, and 
means a settlement; so the word means a church-village. At 
first churches were built, and people gathered around them ; now 
villages are made first, and then churches are built. There was 
another Kearby named Bannister. 

Soon after the settlement of Martin's Hundred it passed into 
the hands of the Harwoods ; and is now held by some of the de- 
scendants. We called them "Horror! ;" now, they call themselves 
Hah' wood. "Mr. Big Humphrey Horrod," of Mulbury Island 
owned Martin's Hundred. I can remember hearing talk of how 
he used to vote, (before 1850) in Warwick, and then ride to 
Jeames City to vote again, as a man had a vote in every county 
in which he owned land. 

The "Grove Wharf." then owned by Thomas Wynne, was 
where wc took ship when we wanted to go to Norfolk, or Rich- 
mond; the wharfage for a person was ninepence, I2V2 cents. 

Mr. Big Humphrey "Horrod," was a very big man, and one of 
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the rich farmers; he made all his fortune himself; never spent 
anything, but saved all the money he made. People had no use 
for money then, except to pay taxes, doctors' bills, and children's 
schooling. They made everything for themselves. He used to 
wear homespun clothes, and brogan shoes. I did the same; as 
everybody else did. He was a member of the House of Dele- 
gates before my recollection, and when there he wore a red velvet, 
double-breasted waistcoat, with buttons made of ten cent pieces. 
I saw that myself. 

I was born in Mulbri'land, and was a neighbour of Mr. Har- 
wood. 

Mulbury Island, and Saxon's Goal, were represented in the 
Assembly of 1631-2, by Thomas Harwood, and Captain Thomas 
Flint. 

Mulbury Island is a neck of land between Warwick and James 
Pavers. When the tides are high, it is an island, formed by the 
water from Butler's Gut, on the Warwick river side ; and another 
creek, I have forgotten the name of it, on the James river side. I 
have seen often the water running under the bridge that made 
the island, the ground under the bridge being usually dry. But- 
ler's Gut was the dividing line between my father's land, and 
"Sweet Springs," owned by Mr. Harwood. 

I think you are wrong about the tombstone of John B. Cary, 
Jr. "Pear-Tree" Hall is the burying ground of the Carys. It 
is now owned by descendants of the Tabbs, and is about a mile 
from Warwick C. H., Denbigh, on the road to Denbigh Church, 
and Newport's News. Young John B. Cary was the son of Col- 
onel John B. Cary, and Columbia [Hudgins] Cary, and died just 
before the war, was buried in the old burying ground. Colonel 
Cary settled in Eichmond. and gathered a handsome fortune, and 
was entitled to it. as he was a good man. I remember he said to 
me once that he expected that he would be the last of the Carys 
to be buried at Pear-Tree Hall, as his son Archie was born in 
Eichmond, and married there. But, Colonel Cary was not buried 
in Warwick ; he having died in Eichmond, was buried in Holly- 
wood; I know, as I was one of the pall-bearers, having been 
chosen as a relic of the "Lower Peninsula." Warwick used to be 
full of Carys, but there is not a one left. 
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Ned Tabb used to own Pear-Tree Hall, and when his two sons 
enlisted in the "Warwick Beauregards," Co. H., 32d Virginia 
regiment, he gave them a negro boy named Billy to wait on them. 
Billy served faithfully through the war and went back to Wax- 
wick, where he is known by the whole community as "Billy 
Rebel." Some times when he is not very careful of his neigh- 
bour's good, and he is reminded of it, he says : "Well sir, when I 
was in the army I learnt to take things;" and it is usually re- 
ceived as a good plea. 

I used to put up at the "Baleigh Tavern" when I staid over 
night in Williamsburg, that was not often, as I lived only eigh- 
teen miles off, and I did not think that anything as I had a good 
buggy mare, and have left Williamsburg at 11 o'clock at night, 
and at 12.30 would be in my yard at home. A man named 
Blassingham, Robert, I think, kept the tavern; we used to call 
him Blassingh'm. He was accused of having burnt the Tavern 
to get the insurance, on the ground of giving a dog a bad name. 
The last time I was there was in October 1859, just before I left 
Virginia to go to sea as a young Assistant Surgeon in the United 
States Navy. I have lodged in a room in the "Baleigh" where 
it was said three men had committed suicide ; but it did not in- 
terfere with my sleep ; and I saw no "glioses." 

"Apollo," not the Apollo, was the name of the dining room, 
where I have eaten meals. It was named after the "Apollo," 
a famous club held at Devil Tavern, near Temple Bar, London, 
freo x uented by Ben Jonson, Randolph, Herrick, and other alleged 
wits. "Apollo" was entered from one end, and opposite was 
the fireplace between two doors ; over the fireplace was a mantel- 
piece about six feet high, around the ceiling was a wooden cor- 
nice; over the mantel-piece, and near the cornice was a Latin 
motto that I sought for several years to put in the revised edition 
of the Virginia Word-Book, with the name of the room. Know- 
ing that Mr. Charles S. Stringfellow, of Bichmond, had been in 
Williamsburg, I asked him about it; he remembered that there 
had been a motto; but had forgotten the words. He said he 
would ask Judge Clopton, of Manchester, the son of our 
Judge Jno. B. Clopton of glorious memory. Clopton said: 
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"I reckon I do remember it, as I sat in front of it for years when 
my mother kept school in that room." Stringfellow said, that 
when Clopton repeated the first word, he himself finished the 
quotation without any trouble. The motto was, "Hilaritas 
Sapientiae et bonae vitae proles;"' ["Jollity the offspring of 
wisdom and good life."] I have the motto now before me in 
Mr. Stringfellow's handwriting. 

When I saw Williamsburg again in 1861, it was full of sol- 
diers, the first year of the war. "Big Ben Hansford," kept the 
"City Hotel," on the left-handed side of the street going from 
the Court -House Green towards the College. I have not been in 
Williamsburg since, and have only seen the back-fences from the 
railroad. 

Benjamin H. Green. 



THE PAWNEE. 



With the exception of the Monitor, probably no war vessel of 
the old Federal navy is better known to-day in Virginia than the 
Pawnee. She was innocently the occasion of a great commotion 
among the people along James Eiver in the early months of the 
war. At first the rivers were almost without defence, and it 
would have been an easy matter for a warship to have gone all 
the way to Richmond, without encountering any serious diffi- 
culties. Xot long after the secession of Virginia, April 17, 
18(11, a rumor started and gained great credence that the warship 
Pawnee was coming up James Eiver to take Bichmond. In 
Williamsburg, the Home Guard was called out, and in Bichmond 
there was the greatest excitement and confusion. The bells 
tolled, the whistles blew, and the militia hurried under arms. 
Every moment the smoke of the dreaded Pawnee was expected 
to appear on the horizon. But it was all a scare without any 
foundation whatever. The Pawnee was resting in quiet security 
near Old Point without dreaming of creating any disturbance 
up the river. The incident is known as the "Pawnee Scare," 
and old citizens of Bichmond go back in their memories and 
liken to it any very bad panic in business, or other matters. 



